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SOUTH AMERICA AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE, 1 824-1 828 

IT is the purpose of this article to describe briefly the recep- 
tion of President Monroe's message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, by the republic of Colombia, the empire of 
Brazil, and the provinces of the Rio de la Plata. 

Colombia had been placed upon the map of South America 
by virtue of the victories won over the Spanish royalists by the 
revolutionary soldiers who were led by the military genius, 
Simon Bolivar. According to the Colombian constitution of 
1 82 1 , this republic was to include the territories which under 
Spanish rule had been organized into the captain-generalship 
of Venezuela and the viceroyalty of New Granada. 1 In 1823 
the titular president of " Great Colombia " was Bolivar the Lib- 
erator ; but as he had led his conquering soldiers against the 
royalists in Peru, the able vice president, General Francisco de 
Paula Santander, acted as the chief civil executive of Colombia. * 
Richard C. Anderson of Colombia, the first minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States to Colombia, reached the capital city 
of Bogota on December 10, 1823. 3 He soon became aware 
from conversations with the Colombian secretary of foreign 
affairs, Pedro Gual, that the Colombians were apprehensive of 
the designs upon America of that mysterious association of 
European monarchs known as the Holy Alliance. When re- 
ports of the capture of Cadiz by French soldiers acting as in- 
formal agents of the Holy Alliance reached Bogota, the govern- 
ment of Colombia was startled : some Colombian officials feared 
that, having restored Ferdinand VII to the throne of Spain, the 
Allies might attempt to subjugate the independent states of 
Spanish America. 

'The Colombian Constitution of 1821, which was framed at Cucuta, is found in 
Blanco, J. F. , Documentos para la historia de la vida publica del Libertador de 
Colombia, Peru, y Bolivia, viii, 24-40. 

a Gil Fortoul, J., Historia Constitucional de Venezuela, i, 327, 328. 

8 Anderson announced his arrival at Bogota in a letter to Adams, December 22, 
1823, State Dept. MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Letters from Colombia, iii. 
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Under these circumstances President Monroe's message to 
Congress of December 2, 1823, seemed opportune to the Colom- 
bians. Reports of this message reached Bogota early in 1824. 
It was first brought to the notice of the Colombian public by an 
article in la Gaceta de Colombia which may have been written 
by Vice President Santander : 

The United States has now begun to play among the civilized nations 
of the world that powerful and majestic r61e which befits the oldest 
and most powerful nation of our hemisphere. We deeply regret our 
inability to publish all of the message of the president to congress of 
December 2, for it is one of the most interesting documents which has 
emanated from the American government up to this time. It abounds 
in those suggestions and details which every free government ought to 
furnish its citizens in order that they may judge in regard to the inter- 
ests of the nation with the proper exactness and discernment. How 
different is this frank and loyal mode of procedure from that horrid 
system which finds its stability in the secrets of the cabinet and in 
ministerial maneuvres. The enemies of liberty may take pleasure in 
the triumphs of that system on the European side of the Atlantic where 
its favorite principle of legitimacy has numerous partisans. In this 
favored continent there are no classes interested in perpetuating the 
ignorance of the people so that they may thrive upon prejudice and 
stupidity. In America man is only the slave of the law, while in a 
large part of the Old World people still believe and obstinately main- 
tain that kings are an emanation of divinity. 

The partisans of this impious doctrine defend it rather because of 
self-interest than because of conviction. But, as they find some cred- 
ulous persons and some persons who are victims of their own voluntary 
errors, they find support in them for their system of pretended legit- 
imacy. Well and good, let the supporters of legitimacy extend their 
senseless system over that continent which, because of its enlightenment, 
is worthy of a better fate. If they wish, let them reduce to ashes the 
Swiss cantons, which rebelled against the august House of Hapsburg 
and established their independence by their own efforts. Let them 
take the throne of the Low Countries away from the House of Orange 
which today enjoys the fruit of its religious and political rebellion 
against the Catholic kings. Let them punish, if they are able, the 
thousandth generation in these and other countries of Europe for the 
sins of their ancestors against legitimacy. Their rage will ever be 
impotent on this side of the Atlantic. America is separated from those 
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less fortunate regions by a vast ocean in which there will be drowned 
forever the hopes of those who imagine that we have not yet emerged 
from the darkness of the fifteenth century. 

The perusal of the message which we have before us has consequently 
furnished us much pleasure , for the president of the United States has 
profited by the opportunity afforded by the differences pending with 
Russia to assert that the American continent is now so free and inde- 
pendent that henceforth it cannot be made the theater of colonization 
by any European power. Indeed the Americans of the North and of 
the South of this continent shall not again behold in their lands those 
hordes of foreigners, who, with the cross in one hand and a dagger in 
the other, would disturb the happiness and the peace which they today 
enjoy. 1 

Extracts from Monroe's message were also published in the 
city of Caracas. A gazette of that city declared that this mes- 
sage was highly interesting to all the states of Spanish America. 
It compared the foreign policy of the United States favorably 
with the policy of certain European powers. 

What a difference between the politics of Washington and the politics 
of the cabinets of the Old World where all is mystery, intrigue, and 
sophism. . . . The Holy Alliance, that hypocritical federation of sover- 
eigns . . . has decreed the extinction of liberal principles throughout 
the world. ... On the contrary, the United States, as well as Great 
Britain, denies this pretended right of intervention, it respects the 
governments de facto, and does not interfere in the internal affairs of 
other independent nations. 2 

In a letter to the secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, 
dated February 7, 1824, Minister Anderson thus described the 
reception of Monroe's message in Bogota: 

Much of that solicitude , to which I have recently referred in my 
letters to you, in relation to the public affairs of this country as con- 
nected with the designs of certain European powers, is still felt by the 
persons in authority here and indeed by others ; but great and I be- 
lieve unaffected joy was expressed on the arrival of the President's 

1 La Gaceta de Colombia, I de febrero de 1824. 

2 As quoted by Blanco, J. F., Documentos para la historia de la vida publica del 
Libertador de Colombia, Peru, y Bolivia, ix, 122, 123. 
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message, at the views therein communicated to Congress, regarding 
the feelings and policy of the United States in the event of European 
interference in the political affairs of this continent. Some declared 
that it would have the salutary effect of repressing the designs and 
averting the calamity so much deprecated, while others less sanguine 
in their opinion of its preventative tendencies, seemed to derive their 
joy from the contemplation of the actual aid which the course indicated 
might give in the expected contingency ; but all declared that the views 
assume the true American ground. 

From the conversations, which I have hitherto detailed to you, be- 
tween the secretary of foreign affairs and myself, you will readily believe 
that the language and sentiments of the message were very acceptable 
to him, and he took occasion in a recent conversation to tell me, that 
they were peculiarly grateful to the vice president. 1 

Indeed, Vice-President Santander had already mentioned 
Monroe's message in his correspondence with Bolivar. In a 
letter to Bolivar on February 6, 1824, in which he discussed 
the threat of intervention in Spanish America by European 
powers, Santander said : " It appears to me that England will 
prevent the intervention of any power in the South American 
war : the message of the president of the United States im- 
presses me similarly. . . ." 2 On March 15, 1824, in another 
letter to Bolivar, Santander said : 

The message to the congress of the United States has made a deep 
impression in Europe. The Holy Alliance is burning with anger not 
only because President Monroe has assumed a threatening tone, but 
because it suspects that Great Britain has concurred in the message. 
King Ferdinand has appealed to the Holy Alliance to solicit mediation 
with the governments of Spanish America. But England persists in 
declining to attend a European congress summoned to discuss Ameri- 
can affairs. 3 

1 State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Letters from Colom- 
bia, iii. 

2 0'Leary, S. B., Memorias del General O'Leary, correspondencia de hombres 
notables con el Libertador, iii, 138. 

3 Ibid., 141, 142. For an account of the reception of Monroe's message of De- 
cember 2, 1823, in Europe, see Robertson, W. S., The Monroe Doctrine Abroad in 
1823-24, in The American Political Science Review, vi, 546-563. 
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This letter suggests the keen interest with which Colombian 
leaders followed the moves in American and European diplo- 
macy. 

It was in April, 1824, when Bolivar, who had been given the 
title of Liberator of Peru, was about to leave his camp at Tru- 
jillo to start on the long and dangerous march over the Andes 
which culminated in the battle on the plains of Junin, that he 
read about Monroe's message of December 2, 1823, in a Jamaica 
gazette which reprinted the news on foreign affairs from the 
columns of the London Courier. It is not likely that Bolivar 
saw the entire text of the message at this time ; but such as the 
news was, it pleased him. On April 28, 1824, in a letter to 
M. G. Guise, vice-admiral of the Peruvian navy, the Liberator 
made this comment on the news which he had received : " The 
United States of North America have solemnly declared that 
they will view as an act of hostility towards themselves what- 
ever measures the powers of the European continent may take 
against Spanish America and in favor of Spain." * He evi- 
dently referred to the message of Monroe again in a letter to a 
royalist commander, General Olaneta, on May 21, 1824, when 
he said : " England and the United States protect us. You 
know that at present these two nations are the only two mari- 
time powers in the world, and that no aid can come to the 
Spanish royalists but by sea." * The news of Monroe's mes- 
sage influenced Bolivar's thoughts with regard to his cherished 
project of a congress of Spanish-American states on the Isthmus 
of Panama, for in his instructions to the Peruvian delegates to 
that congress dated May 25, 1825, he urged that they should 
get the congress of Panama to publish a proclamation which 
should contain such " an energetic and efficient declaration " in 
regard to a prohibition of further European colonization in 
America and in opposition to European intervention in Ameri- 
can affairs as had been made by President Monroe. 3 

1 O'Leary, S. B., Memorias del General O'Leary, xxix, 487. 

* Ibid., 496. See further Blanco, J. F., Documentos para la vida publica del 
Libertador de Colombia, Pern, y Bolivia, ix, 320, 321. 

* International American Conference, Reports of Committees and Discussions 
thereon, iv, 171. 
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About a year before Bolivar wrote these instructions, the 
pronunciamento of Monroe had been publicly noticed by the 
government of Colombia. In a message to Congress on April 
6, 1824, a message which was published in la Gaceta de Colom- 
bia three weeks later, Vice-President Santander declared : 

The president of the United States has lately made his administration 
memorable by an act eminently just — an act worthy of the classic land 
of liberty. In his last message to congress he has declared that he will 
consider every act of intervention of any European power which aims 
to interfere with the destinies of the independent governments of Amer- 
ica as a manifestation of a hostile disposition towards the United States. 
That government will consider any attempt on the part of the Holy 
Alliance to extend its system to any portion of the American hemisphere 
as perilous to the peace and safety of the new states. Such a policy, 
consolatory to the human race, might secure to Colombia a powerful 
ally in case her independence and liberty should be menaced by the 
allied powers. The executive of Colombia cannot remain indifferent 
to the advance thus made in the policy of the United States : he is 
actively engaged in determining the scope and intent of this policy. 1 

Indeed, sometime before Santander sent this message to con- 
gress, Pedro Gual had tried to sound Anderson as to the scope 
and intent of Monroe's message. As early as March 18, 1824, 
Gual had conferred with Anderson in regard to an expedition 
which he thought Spain was preparing for the subjugation of 
South America ; Gual even suggested to Anderson that a de- 
fensive alliance should be formed between Colombia and the 
United States. The Colombian secretary argued that, in view 
of the " imbecility " of the mother-country, the United States 
ought to consider any expedition fitted out by Spain as sup- 
ported by one of the Allies, and that no further evidence should 
be required " of that kind of interference contemplated by the 
President's message." Anderson wrote to Adams that he had 
assured the Colombian secretary that the size of the Spanish 

1 La Gaceta Extraordinaria de Colombia, 27 de abril de 1824. A translation of 
this message is found in British and Foreign State Papers, xii, 860. A discussion of 
the attitude of South America and of Mexico towards the Monroe Doctrine, 1824- 
1826, is found in Reddaway, W. F., The Monroe Doctrine (New York, 1905) pp. 
■95-97- 
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expedition would constitute an important factor in aiding Presi- 
dent Monroe to form a judgment as to the nature of the attempt. 
The language employed by Gual convinced the minister of the 
United States that the Colombian secretary would have been 
much pleased to receive assurances that the United States would 
consider any attempt of Spain against her former colonies as 
" in truth an effort of the Allies." » 

Early in 1824 the notion that the Holy Alliance actually en- 
tertained designs against the autonomy of the Spanish-American 
republics was strengthened by reports of the movements of an 
agent of Louis XVIII, Benedict Chasseriau, who had been sent 
on a secret mission to South America. Chasseriau visited 
several towns in northern Colombia, but was ordered to leave 
Colombian soil before he could approach the government at 
Bogota. Reports of the actions and words of Chasseriau made 
some Colombians suspect that he was the precursor of a French 
army of invasion. 2 

In a short time rumors of the mysterious mission of Chas- 
seriau reached Jose Maria Salazar, who had been sent as min- 
ister plenipotentiary of Colombia to the United States. That 
minister accordingly expressed his fears in regard to the fate of 
his country to Secretary Adams. In a conference at the De- 
partment of State on July 1, 1824, Salazar suggested to Adams 
that the independence of Spanish America was in danger. 
Salazar affirmed that Chasseriau was on the way to Bogota; he 
declared that France had proposed to recognize the independ- 
ence of Colombia if that state would substitute a monarchy for 
her republican form of government, and he. suggested that a 
proposal had actually been made by France that Bolivar should 
be crowned king of Colombia. Salazar gave Adams the im- 
pression that Colombia would not agree to these proposals. In 
view of the message of President Monroe of December 2, 1823,. 
a grave question arose between these two diplomats in regard 

1 Anderson to Adams, March 18, 1824, State Department MSS., Bureau of In- 
dexes and Archives, Letters from Colombia, iii. 

8 Inventaire Sommaire des Archives du Departement des Affaires fetrangeres, Cor- 
respondance Politique, ii, parti, 188, 189; Villanueva, C. A., La Monarqufa en 
America, La Santa Alianza, 20-37. 
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to the policy which the United States would pursue towards the 
alleged intrigues of France against the republics of Spanish 
America. The result of the conference was that Adams asked 
the minister of Colombia to present his views fully in writing. 1 
Salazar's views in regard to the political fortunes of his native 
land were accordingly set forth in a note to Adams on July 2, 
1824. In the beginning of this note Salazar spoke hopefully 
of a material improvement in Colombia because of the estab- 
lishment of independence. He expressed a belief, however, 
that the Holy Alliance had not renounced the doctrine of in- 
terference in the internal affairs of independent states. He 
maintained that the Allies particularly objected to the republican 
form of government which the Spanish-American states had 
adopted. The Colombian minister now attributed to Chasseriau 
statements like those which he had made verbally to Adams in 
regard to the policy of France towards the independence of 
Colombia. The doctrine of Monroe was invoked in the follow- 
ing words : 

My government has received with the greatest pleasure the message of 
the president of the United States, a work very worthy of its author, 
which expresses the public sentiment of the people over whom he pre- 
sides. By virtue of this document it cannot be doubted that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has undertaken to oppose the policy and 
the ulterior designs of the Holy Alliance. To judge by the sentiments 
of the English people, some acts of the English ministry, and the 
language of the English envoys at Bogota, this appears to be also the 
decision of Great Britain. 

In such circumstances the government of Colombia desires to know 
in what manner the government of the United States intends to resist 
any interference of the Holy Alliance for the purpose of subjugating 
the new republics or of interfering with their form of government : 
Colombia desires to know if the United States will enter into a treaty 
of alliance with her to save America from the calamities of a despotic 
system ; and finally, Colombia desires to know if the government of 
Washington interprets foreign intervention to mean the employment of 
Spanish forces against America at a juncture when Spain is occupied by 

1 Adams, C. F., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vi, 396; Salazar to Adams, July 
2, 1824, State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes from 
Colombian Legation, i. 
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a French army, and when the government of Spain is under the influence 
of France and her Allies. 

It appears that affairs are already in the condition depicted in the 
declaration of President Monroe, for it is generally asserted that an 
expedition composed of the ship " Asia " and of several frigates and 
brigs has sailed from Cadiz for the coasts of Peru. It is beyond doubt 
that Spain alone does not equip this expedition in her present condition 
of despotism and anarchy, without an army, without a navy, and with- 
out money. Notwithstanding her spirit of domination, that nation 
would ere now have decided for peace had she not been aided to wage 
war. 

In the name of my government, therefore, and relying on the sympa- 
thy of the United States, I request these explanations which may serve 
Colombia for guidance in her policy and in her system of defense. 1 

On July 7 Salazar's note was considered at a meeting of 
Monroe's cabinet. Adams made this brief entry in his diary 
in regard to the answer: " The Colombian republic to main- 
tain its own independence. Hope that France and the Holy 
Allies will not resort to force against it. If they should, 
the power to determine our resistance is in Congress. The 
movements of the Executive will be as heretofore expressed. 
I am to draft an answer." 2 Before the answer was sent, Mon- 
roe expressed his views in regard to the query of Colombia 
in letters to Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. In a letter 
to Jefferson on July 12, 1824, Monroe declared that this ques- 
tion was one which might be repeated by some of the other 
new states in the south : " surely none can be of higher impor- 
tance to ourselves. . . . The attitude which we have to main- 
tain, in this great crisis, is in the highest degree important to 
the whole civilized world, since we stand alone, with every power 
beyond the Atlantic against us, and with those on this side 
yielding us a very feeble, if any, support. " 3 On August 2, 
1824, Monroe wrote to Madison: " The subject will of course 
be weighed thoroughly in giving the answer. The Executive 

1 State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes from Colombian 
Legation, i. 

• Adams, C. F., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vi, 399. 

8 Hamilton, S. M., Writings of James Monroe, vii, 29, 30. 
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has no right to compromit the nation in any question of war, 
nor ought we to presume that the people of Colombia [«V] 
will hesitate as to the answer to be given to any proposition 
which touches so vitally their liberties. " ' 

It was, therefore, after the appeal of Colombia had been care- 
fully considered by both the president and the secretary of state 
that Adams replied to Salazar on August 6, 1824. In this 
communication Adams expressed the hope that the language 
of Chasseriau in regard to the attitude of France towards the 
independence of the republic of Colombia had been misunder- 
stood. He scouted the idea that France entertained a design 
to aid Spain by force of arms to recover her former dominions 
in America. The request for an interpretation of Monroe's 
message was answered in these words : 

With respect to the question "in what manner the Government of the 
United States intends to resist on its part any interference of the Holy 
Alliance for the purpose of subjugating the new Republics or interfering 
in their political forms, " you understand that by the constitution of the 
United States, the ultimate decision of this question belongs to the 
Legislative Department of the Government. The probability of such 
interference of the Holy Alliance having in a great measure disap- 
peared , the occasion for recurring to the dispositions of the Legislature 
did not occur during the late Session of Congress. 

The Sentiments of the president remain as they were expressed in his 
last annual message to Congress. Should the crisis which appeared 
then to be approaching, and which gave rise to the remarks then made, 
hereafter recur, he will be ready to give them effect by recommending 
to the Legislature the adoption of the measures exclusively of their 
resort, and by which the principles asserted by him, would with the 
concurrence if given, be on the part of the United States, efficaciously 
maintained. 

As however the occasion for this resort could arise only by a deliber- 
ate and concerted system of the Allied Powers to exercise force against 
the freedom and Independence of your Republic ; so it is obvious that 
the United States could not undertake resistance to them by force of 
Arms, without a previous understanding with those European Powers , 
whose Interests and whose principles would secure from them an active 

1 Hamilton, op. cii., 31. 
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and efficient cooperation in the cause. This there is no reason to 
doubt could be obtained, but it could only be effected by a negotiation 
preliminary to that of any alliance between the United States and the 
Colombian republic, or in any event coeval with it. 

The employment of Spanish force in America, while Spain is occu- 
pied by a French army and its Government under the influence of 
France and her allies, does not constitute a case upon which the Uni- 
ted States would feel themselves justified in departing from the neutrality 
which they have hitherto observed — the force itself being necessarily 
small ; and in no wise changing the nature of the contest in the Amer- 
ican Hemisphere. 1 

The relations between the United States and Colombia in 
1824 illustrate the fact that there was in northern South 
America a widespread fear of the designs of the Holy Alliance 
upon the autonomy of South America. It is clear that con- 
temporaries of Monroe in Colombia associated the principles 
announced in his message with the policy of opposition to 
intervention in Spanish America which had been announced to 
Prince de Polignac by the great English minister, George Can- 
ning. In 1824 prominent Colombian statesmen praised the 
message of Monroe, which seemed to be a guarantee of their 
independence from Europe. Almost immediately the govern- 
ment of Colombia asked the United States to translate that 
message into terms of action. It is noteworthy that this appeal 
evoked an exposition of Monroe's message which contained a 
declaration that definite action by Congress was necessary to 
enforce the principles of that message. The view that the 
United States would have to secure the active cooperation of 
certain European powers to enforce the Monroe doctrine by 
force of arms against an attack by the Holy Alliance upon 
Colombia was a startling interpretation to come from the virile 
pen of John Quincy Adams, who, in 1823, had declared that 
he did not wish the United States "to come in as a cock-boat 
in the wake of a British man-of-war." 

While the states of Spanish America were trying to establish 
their independence upon a firm footing, the state of Brazil was 

1 State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes to Foreign 
Legations, iii. 
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being hewn out of the side of Portugal. The basis of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil from Portugal had been laid by the resi- 
dence in Rio de Janeiro of the Portuguese royal family, which 
had fled from Lisbon in 1807 to escape the soldiers of Napoleon. 
When, in April, 1821, John VI, king of Portugal and Brazil, 
left Rio de Janeiro for Lisbon, he appointed his eldest son, 
Pedro de Alcantara, prince regent of Brazil. It was largely 
because of the reactionary policy of the Portuguese cortes that, 
in September, 1822, Don Pedro, assured of the support of many 
Brazilians, formally proclaimed the independence of Brazil 
from Portugal. On October 12, 1822, he was acclaimed con- 
stitutional emperor of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro. 1 The accept- 
ance of the crown by Pedro I was followed by a revolutionary 
war to establish the independence of Brazil from Portugal. 
While the independence of Brazil was being assured by naval 
victories, a congress of delegates from the Brazilian provinces 
was trying to frame a constitution. As this congress failed to 
make a constitution which suited Pedro I, he forcibly dissolved 
it; on March 25, 1824, he promulgated " the political constitu- 
tion of the empire of Brazil." a 

Even before this constitution was promulgated, steps were 
taken to lay the foundations of a foreign policy. On January 
21, 1824, Luiz J. de Carvalho e Mello, Brazil's minister of 
foreign affairs, appointed Jose Silvestre Rebello charge d'affaires 
to the United States. 3 The instructions to Rebello, dated 
January 31, 1824, urged that envoy to ask for the recognition 
of the independence of the empire of Brazil by the United 
States. Evidently Carvalho e Mello at once took cognizance of 
the message of President Monroe to Congress of December 2, 
1823; for in the English translation of Rebello's instructions 

1 For a detailed discussion of the independence of Brazil from Portugal see Oliveira 
Lima, M. de, Formation Historique de la Nationality Bresilienne, 151-168; Pereira 
da Silva, J. M., Historia da Fundacao do Imperio Brazileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1870- 
1871), iii, especially 109-129. 

'The Brazilian constitution of 1824 is found in Colleccao das Leis do Imperio do 
Brazil de 1824, part i, 7-36. A discussion of the events which preceded the promul- 
gation of that constitution is found in Armitage, J., History of Brazil, i, 1 16-146. 

'Colleccao das Leis do Imperio do Brazil de 1824, part 2, 4; Pereira da Silva, 
J. M., Historia da Fondacao do Imperio Brazileiro, iii, 291. 
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which is available, the Brazilian foreign minister is quoted as 
saying : 

Thus, if the United States of America, for reasons of national interest 
ought to recognize the Independence of the Empire of Brazil ... so 
much more ought that to be looked for from this great Nation, when it 
is considered that those very interests are in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of its Government and of its policy. 

Such are the principles of the policy of those States, which alone were 
sufficient to hasten to our recognition, principles which in the Message 
of the President to both Houses in December last assumed a more gen- 
eric application to all the States of this Continent, since in that Message 
the necessity of our combining and standing shoulder to shoulder for 
the defense of our rights and of our territory is clearly pointed out. 

You will sound the Government as to its attitude toward an offensive 
and defensive alliance with this Empire as a part of the American Con- 
tinent, on the supposition that such alliance should not be based on 
any mutual concessions, but only on the general principle of the mutual 
benefits arising from such alliance. 1 

Rebello, who was the first diplomatic agent from the empire 
of Brazil to reach the United States, arrived in Washington 
early in April, i824._ Soon afterwards, he appealed to Secre- 
tary Adams for recognition. 3 After carefully considering 
Rebello's request, Adams and Monroe decided to receive the 
Brazilian envoy. On May 26, 1824, Adams formally presented 
Rebello to President Monroe as charge d' affaires from Brazil :* 
this act constituted the recognition of Pedro I as emperor of 
Brazil by the United States. On this occasion Rebello made a 

'As printed (not reproducing italics) in a pamphlet entitled Brazil, the United 
States and the Monroe Doctrine, 8, 9, which is a translation of an article in jfornal 
do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro, January 20, 1908, that has been attributed to J. M. 
da Silva Paranhos Rio Branco. Rebello's credentials, dated January 31, 1824, are 
found in State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes from 
Legations, Brazil, i. 

a Adams, C. F., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vi, 279, 280; Rebello to Adams, 
April 20 and April 29, 1824, State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives, Notes from Legations, Brazil, i. 

3 Adams, C. F., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vi, 281-283,311,317-319, 
348, 358, 359; Pinto, A. P., Apontamentos para o direito internacional ou colleccao 
completa dos tratados celebrados pelo Brazil con diferentes nacaos estrangeiros, ii, 
386-390. 
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short speech in which he suggested the formation of a " concert 
of American powers to sustain the general system of American 
independence. " " 

In a conversation with Adams on January 27, 1825, Rebello 
proposed an alliance between the United States and Brazil — an 
alliance which the other states of South America should be in- 
vited to join. Adams asked Rebello to make this proposal in 
writing.* On the following day, Rebello accordingly sent a com- 
munication to Adams in regard to the foreign policy of the 
nations of America. The Brazilian charge began his note by 
referring to that paragraph of Monroe's message of December 
2, 1823, which declared that any interposition by the powers 
of Europe for the purpose of interfering with the destinies of 
the new states in America would be considered as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. 
Rebello interpreted this declaration which was made in regard 
to the Spanish-American states as being applicable to Brazil. 
He expressed a fear that certain European powers might plan 
to aid Portugal to regain the lost colony of Brazil, and declared 
that 

in such a case the government of the United States would be obliged 
to put into practice the principles of the policy enunciated in the afore- 
said message, giving proof of the generosity and consistency which 
animate it, which could not be done without a sacrifice of men and 
treasure. As it is not in accordance with reason, justice, and right 
that the government of Brazil should receive such services gratuitously ,. 
that government is ready to enter into a convention with the govern- 
ment of the United States which shall have as its object the preserva- 
tion of the independence of Brazil in case any power should aid Portugal 
in her vain and chimerical projects for the reconquest of Brazil. 

Rebello suggested that, if the United States were willing, the 
new Spanish-American states might be invited to sign this con- 
vention. He also referred to that part of Monroe's message 
which declared that the United States had remained neutral in 
the struggle between Spain and her revolted colonies, and that 
she would continue to remain neutral unless there was a change 

1 Adams, C. F., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vi, 359. * Ibid., 480. 
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in circumstances which would make a corresponding change 
necessary on the part of the United States. " This honorable, 
generous and gratuitous declaration," said Rebello, " is cer- 
tainly applicable to Brazil ; and in this sense it may be re- 
garded." In view of this, Rebello asked that the United States 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with Brazil to 
repel the Portuguese if they seized Brazilian territory.' John 
Quincy Adams, who, in November, 1824, had been elected 
president of the United States, made no reply to these queries ; 
hence on April 6, 1825, Rebello asked the same questions of 
Henry Clay, who had become secretary of state under President 
Adams. 2 

On April 13, 1825, Clay replied that the president of the 
United States adhered to " the principles of his predecessor " 
as set forth in the message of December 2, 1823. 

But with respect to your first proposition, as there does not appear, 
at present, any likelihood of Portugal being able to draw to her aid other 
powers to assist her in resubjugating the Brazils, there would not seem 
to be any occasion for a convention founded upon that improbable con- 
tingency. The President, on the contrary, sees with satisfaction that 
there is a reasonable probability of a speedy peace between Portugal 
and the government of Brazil, founded upon that Independence of it, 
which the United States were the first to acknowledge. . . . 

With respect to your second proposition of a Treaty of alliance offen- 
sive and defensive to repel any invasion of the Brazilian Territories by 
the forces of Portugal, if the expected peace should take place, that 
also would be unnecessary. But such a treaty would be inconsistent 
with the policy which the United States have heretofore prescribed to 
themselves ; that policy is, that whilst the war is confined to the parent 
Country and its former Colony, the United States remain neutral, ex- 
tending their friendship and doing equal justice to both parties. From 
that policy they did not deviate during the whole of the long contest 
between Spain and the several Independent Governments which have 
been erected on her former American Territories. If an exception to 
it were now for the first time made, the justice of your Sovereign will 

1 State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes from Brazil, 
i. An English translation of part of this letter is found in Rio Branco, J. M. da S. 
P., Brazil, the United States and the Monroe Doctrine, 12, 13. 

'State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes from Brazil, i. 
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admit that the other new Governments might have some cause to com- 
plain of the United States. 1 

Evidently it was partly because of the Portuguese policy 
which viewed Brazil as a rebellious colony, that the Brazilian 
government took immediate notice of the doctrine of Monroe. 
The request of Brazil, however, through Rebello at Washington 
that the United States should apply, or interpret, the Monroe 
Doctrine, was made some time after the appeal by Colombia to 
Minister Anderson at Bogota. An interesting feature of 
Rebello's overtures to the United States was the suggestion that 
the states of Spanish America be invited to cooperate with 
Brazil and the United States in the formation of a league of 
American nations for defence against the powers of Europe — a 
proposal which was an early expression of a real Pan-American 
spirit. Surprising though it may seem, the interpretation of 
Monroe's message by Carvalho e Mello, which assumed that 
the empire of Brazil was placed on the same footing in regard 
to intervention by European powers as were the republics of 
Spanish America, was not repudiated by the United States. 
The response of Clay to Brazil's appeal agreed with the facts 
of the situation and harmonized with the neutral policy which 
John Quincy Adams had pursued during the protracted struggle 
between Spain and her revolted colonies in America. 

In 1823 the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, which 
had declared their independence of Spain in 18 16, did not 
possess a real national government. The governor of the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, General Martin Rodriguez, was acting as 

1 State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes to Foreign Lega- 
tions, iii; Rio Branco, J. M. da S. P., Brazil, the United States, and the Monroe 
Doctrine, 14, 15. A summary of this note is found in Moore, J. B., A Digest of In- 
ternational Law, vi, 437. The proposals of Rebello to the United States were men- 
tioned by Clay in the instructions to Condy Raguet, who had been appointed charge 
d'affaires to Brazil. In these instructions, which were dated April 14, 1825, Clay 
declared that the decision in regard to the overtures of Rebello had been made in 
accordance with the neutral policy of the United States. " It has not proceeded 
from any diversity of views between the late, and present, Administration as to the 
principles announced in the President's message to Congress of 2nd December, 1823. 
To these principles the President adheres. " State Department MSS., Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives, Instructions to Ministers, x. 
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the chief executive of the so-called United Provinces. In 1823 
the United States had appointed Caesar A. Rodney of Delaware 
minister plenipotentiary to the government of Buenos Aires. 
About six weeks after Rodney had been officially received by 
Governor Rodriguez, the news of President Monroe's message 
to Congress of December 2, 1823, reached Buenos Aires. 

On February 9, 1824, passages from this message were pub- 
lished in la Gaceta Mercantil of Buenos Aires. 1 A little more 
than a week later the message was also published in el Argos de 
Buenos Aires. El Argos faithfully translated those parts of the 
message which seemed most significant. For the sake of em- 
phasis, the clause which declared that the American continents 
were no longer to be considered as subject to colonization by 
any European power and the clause which declared that the 
United States would consider as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition towards herself the interference of any 
European power with the independent nations of Spanish- 
America were printed in italics. 2 

In a letter to Monroe dated February 10, 1824, Rodney 
wrote in regard to the message : 

Your admirable message was received the day before yesterday. It 
has inspired us here. The state of the world required this frank and 
manly avowal of your patriotic sentiments. You breathe a spirit worthy 
of the purest and the proudest days of the Revolution. This masterly 
State Paper will have a most extensive influence. The weight of our 
moral character as a nation in the scale of Europe, is equal to armies 
in the field. . . . Your message will have the happiest effect throughout 
the whole Spanish Provinces. 8 

On May 22 Rodney wrote to Adams: 

The frank and firm message of the President arrived in good season and 
has been productive of happy effects ; but I look not so much to its 
temporary influence as to its permanent operation. We had it im- 

'Zinny, A., la Gaceta Mercantil de Buenos Aires, 1823-1825, Resumen de su 
contenido con relaci6n a la parte Americana y con especialidad a la Historia de la 
Repfiblica Argentina, 12. 

8 El Argos de Buenos Aires y Avisador Mercantil, 1 8 febrero de 1 824. 

3 Hamilton. S. M., Writings of James Monroe, vi, 430. 
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mediately translated into the Spanish language, printed and generally 
distributed in this quarter, Peru and Chile, where everything appears 
to be quiet. 1 

The pronunciamento of Monroe was soon noticed by the 
government of Buenos Aires. In a message to the congress of 
La Plata on May 3, 1824, Bernardino Rivadavia, a talented 
leader who was acting as minister of foreign affairs for Rodri- 
guez, expressed his pleasure at the good relations which existed 
between Buenos Aires and the United States. Rivadavia said 
that the minister who had been appointed to represent Buenos 
Aires at Washington had been instructed to suggest to the gov- 
ernment of the United States that it would be desirable to add 
to the two great principles — the abolition of privateering and 
" the Non-European Colonization of American Territory " — a 
declaration that " none of the new Governments of this Continent 
shall alter by force their respective Boundaries as recognized 
at the time of their emancipation. " 2 

After the death of Minister Rodney on June 10, 1824, John 
M. Forbes, who had been acting as Rodney's secretary, took 
charge of the legation. During the following year Forbes was 
made charge" d'affaires of the United States at Buenos Aires. 
On April 14, 1825, Henry Clay wrote the instructions for 
Forbes. The attention of Forbes was particularly directed to 
Monroe's message of December 2, 1823, which it was declared, 
asserted 

certain important principles of international law in the relations of 
Europe and America. The first principle asserted in that message is, 
that the American continents are not henceforth to be considered as 

1 State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Dispatches from Buenos 
Aires, ii. 

* As quoted in the British and Foreign State Papers, xi, 803, 804. In December, 
1823, General Carlos Maria de Alvear, who had been supreme director of the gov- 
ernment at Buenos Aires, was appointed minister to the United States (Registro 
Oficial de la Republica Argentina, ii, 48). He appeared in Washington early in 
October, 1824; his credentials were filed with the state department; but he soon left 
Washington for South America, for in September, 1824, he had been appointed min- 
ister to Colombia. State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Notes 
from Argentine Confederation and Buenos Aires, i; ibid., Notes to Foreign Legations, 
iii; Registro Oficial de la Republica Argentina, ii, 45. 
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subjects for colonization by any European powers. . . . The other 
principle asserted in the message is, that whilst we do not desire to in- 
terfere in Europe with the political system of the Allied Powers, we 
should regard as dangerous to our peace and safety any attempt, on 
their part, to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere. 

This statement of principles was taken from Clay's instruc- 
tions of March 25, 1825, to Joel R. Poinsett, minister of the 
United States to Mexico. * Forbes was directed to " urge upon 
the government of Buenos Aires, the utility and expediency of 
asserting the same principles on all proper occasions. " 2 

In May, 1 824, Juan Gregorio de Las Heras, who had com- 
manded a division of the army of General Jose de San Martin 
on the daring march across the Andes from Mendoza to Chaca- 
buco, succeeded Rodriguez as governor of Buenos Aires. Las 
Heras soon expressed his views with regard to the attitude of 
the United States towards South American independence. In 
a message directed to the congress of la Plata provinces on De- 
cember 16, 1824, Las Heras declared : 

We are under a large obligation towards the United States of North 
America. That republic, which since its formation has presided over 
the civilization of the New World, has solemnly recognized our inde- 
pendence. At the same time it has made an appeal to our national 
honor by supposing us capable of struggling single-handed with the power 
of Spain ; but it has constituted itself guardian of the field of battle in 
order that no foreign power may interfere to give aid to our rival.* 

The last clause evidently suggests the idea which Las Heras had 
formed of the message of Monroe. 

On August 28, 1825, Forbes was formally received as the 
charge d'affaires of the United States by Governor Las Heras. 

■The instructions to Forbes are found in State Department MSS., Bureau of In- 
dexes and Archives, Instructions to Ministers, x; pertinent extracts from Poinsett's 
instructions are found in Moore, J. B., A Digest of International Law, vi, 415, 
416, 471. 

2 Clay to Forbes, April 14, 1825, State Department MSS., Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives, Instructions to Ministers, x. 

•As quoted by Varela, L. V., Historia Constitucional de la Republica Argentina, 
iii, 426. 
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According to the report which Forbes sent to Washington, on 
this occasion he made a speech in which he referred to Monroe's 
message. That message, said Forbes, asserted 

two very important principles of law in the relations between Europe 
and America. ... In the maintenance of these principles, all the in- 
dependent Governments of America have a strong interest, and it is 
hoped that the Government of Buenos Aires, far from disavowing, will 
feel the utility and expediency of asserting them on all proper occa- 
sions. ... I am instructed to say, that the present President . . . 
continues entirely to coincide in that declaration. 

In reply to the speech of Forbes, Las Heras said : 

The Government of the United Provinces knows the importance of the 
two great principles which the Honorable President of the United States 
has laid down in his message to Congress and, convinced of the utility 
of their adoption by all the States of the Continent, will consider it an 
honorable duty to second them, and to that end, to avail itself of every 
opportunity which may present. 1 

Early in 1826 an important change was made in the govern- 
ment of Buenos Aires. On February 6 the congress of the 
United Provinces of la Plata vested the supreme executive 
power of the state in a president who was to be assisted by 
several secretaries. Soon afterwards the congress elected 
Bernardino Rivadavia president. 8 When Rivadavia thus became 
the first president of the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, Brazil and the United Provinces were at war because of 
conflicting claims to the possession of la Banda Oriental, the 
territory later known as Uruguay. On August 17, 1826, Forbes 
and Rivadavia held a conference in regard to this war. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum which Forbes made of this conference, 
President Rivadavia deplored the war; he alleged that this 
war had been forced upon La Plata by usurpations in la Banda 
Oriental by the emperor of Brazil, and that it was imperative 
for him to learn the opinion of President Adams in regard to 

1 State Department MSS, Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Dispatches from Min- 
isters, Buenos Aires, ii. 

1 Registro Oficial de la Republica Argentina, ii, 107-109. 
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the war. On this occasion Rivadavia referred to the Monroe 
Doctrine, which he interpreted to mean " the policy of shutting 
out from this Continent all European power and influence." 
He mentioned the connection between Brazil and Portugal 
through the common ruling House of Braganza; he spoke of 
the renunciation of the crown of Portugal by Pedro I as a mere 
form; he hinted at the " direct participation of Don Pedro in 
the views of the Holy Alliance, through his family connec- 
tion with Austria," and expressed a belief " that the President 
of the United States would feel much disposed to resist this 
combined influence " in South America. To these representa- 
tions Forbes cautiously replied that the approaching congress 
at Panama would afford President Adams a suitable opportunity 
to expound his policy. Rivadavia then declared that he would 
state in a note to Forbes his views in regard to the significance 
of Monroe's message. ' 

It was evidently in accordance with this declaration that, on 
August 24, 1826, Coronel Federico de la Cruz, Rivadavia's sec- 
retary of foreign affairs, addressed a note to Forbes. In this 
note a review was made of the policy pursued by the United 
Provinces of la Plata towards Brazil. Secretary Cruz affirmed 
that his government had tried to reach an amicable settlement 
of the dispute with Brazil in regard to la Banda Oriental. He 
declared that the Platean Provinces had even solicited the good 
offices of England to adjust the dispute, but that Brazil had un- 
ceremoniously rejected the proposal for mediation. Because of 
the belligerent policy of Brazil, which Cruz declared endangered 
" the tranquillity of the whole Continent," the United Provinces 
of la Plata wished to ask two questions of the government of 
the United States : 

First, whether the declaration, made by . . . the president of the 
United States of America in the message to congress on December 2 , 
1823, purporting to repel every attempt which may be manifested on 

1 " Minute of a Conference held by J. M. Forbes, charge d'affaires of the U. S. 
with H. E., the President of the Argentine Republic, on 17th Aug., 1826," State 
Department MSS, Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Dispatches from Ministers, 
Buenos Aires, ii. 
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the part of the European powers to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere, and declaring that the United States would view as 
the manifestation of a hostile disposition towards them, the intervention 
of any European power for the purpose of oppressing, or in any way 
influencing the destiny of the governments of the American continent, 
whose independence has been acknowledged by the United States — is, 
or is not, applicable to a case in which a European power may assist, 
in any manner, the Emperor of Brazil to wage the war which he has 
declared against the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata ? 

Second, if such declaration is equally applicable in a case in which 
the Emperor of Brazil, as king of Portugal, may attempt to draw from 
that kingdom, or from any of the dominions belonging to the crown of 
Portugal and Algarves, any kind of aid for sustaining said war ? ' 

On August 31, 1826, Forbes informed Secretary Cruz that 
he appreciated " the transcendent importance of the views " pre- 
sented in his note of August 24 ; 2 in the meantime the note of 
Cruz was on the way to Washington. Henry Clay delayed an- 
swering the queries of Rivadavia's secretary of foreign affairs 
because he expected a minister from Buenos Aires to appear at 
Washington to solicit an answer. But the minister who had 
been appointed to represent the United Provinces at Washing- 
ton did not appear; 3 hence on January 3, 1828, Clay sent to 
Forbes the reply of the United States to the queries of Secre- 
tary Cruz. Clay declared that the message of Monroe was a 
declaration of the head of the executive department of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Although there is every reason to believe that the policy which it an- 
nounced was in conformity with the opinion both of the nation and of 
Congress, the declaration must be regarded as having been voluntarily 
made, and not as conveying any pledge or obligation, the performance 
of which foreign nations have a right to demand. When the case shall 
arrive, if it should ever occur, of such an European interference as the 
message supposes, and it becomes consequently necessary to decide 
whether this country will or will not engage in war, Congress alone, you 
well know, is competent by our Constitution, to decide that question. 

1 Minute of a Conference, op. Hi. * Ibid. 

8 On April 26, 1826, Manuel Moreno had been appointed minister to the United 
States, Registro Oficial de la Republica Argentina, ii, 124. 
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In the event of such an interference , there can be but little doubt that 
the sentiment contained in President Monroe's message would still be 
that of the People and Government of the United States. . . . 

It may then be confidently affirmed that there is no longer any danger 
whatever of the contingency happening, which is supposed by Mr. 
Monroe's message, of such an interference, on the part of Europe, with 
the concerns of America as would make it expedient for the Government 
of the United States to interpose. 

In respect to the war which has unhappily been raging between the 
Argentine Republic, and the Emperor of Brazil, the President has seen 
it with great regret, and would be very glad to hear of its honorable 
conclusion. But that war cannot be conceived as presenting a state of 
things bearing the remotest analogy to the case which President Monroe's 
message deprecates. It is a war strictly American in its origin and its 
object. It is a war in which the Allies of Europe have taken no part. 
Even if Portugal and the Brazils had remained united, and the war had 
been carried on by their joint arms, against the Argentine Republic, that 
would have been far from presenting the case which the message contem- 
plated. But, by the death of the late king of Portugal, there has been 
a virtual separation between the Brazils and Portugal, and during the 
greater part, if not the whole of the period of the war, the condition of 
Portugal has been such as to need succor, rather than be capable of af- 
fording it to the Brazils. 

The general policy of the United States is that of strict and impartial 
neutrality in reference to all wars of other Powers. It would only be 
in an extreme case that they would deviate from that policy. Such a 
case is not presented by the present war. 1 

It is clear that the message from Washington was welcomed 
almost as heartily in Buenos Aires as in Bogota. Prominent 
statesmen of Buenos Aires spoke with appreciation of the ac- 
tion taken by the United States during Monroe's administration 
in regard to the independence of Spanish America. The in- 
structions of Clay to Forbes to urge the government of Buenos 
Aires to assert the principles of the Monroe Doctrine were 
probably partly responsible for the appeal of the United Prov- 
inces of the Rio de la Plata to the United States to apply that 

1 State Department MSS, Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Instructions to Min- 
isters, xii. Extracts from Clay's letter to Forbes are found in Moore, J. B., A Digest 
of International Law, vi, 434. 
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doctrine against the empire of Brazil. This appeal resembled 
the case which had been brought against Portugal by Brazil in 
1 824 in so far as it involved a question as to the policy of the 
United States if Portugal should take forcible measures against 
a South American state. The response of Clay followed to an 
extent the reply of Adams to Salazar, for it declared that Con- 
gress alone could decide whether the United States would en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine by force of arms. Clay's response 
is also of interest because it announced that the United States 
did not consider that Monroe's message contained a pledge 
which foreign nations could demand that the United States 
should fulfill. 

This study shows that in the third decade of the nineteenth 
century there emanated from certain South American leaders 
significant suggestions for a concert of American powers. The 
cases in which certain leading states of South America for the 
first time made an official interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine are of peculiar interest, for they prove that, during a crit- 
ical period in their history, Colombia, Brazil, and Argentina 
actually suggested that the United States should guard their 
respective national interests by enforcing the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is clear that a cordial reception was given to the original 
Monroe Doctrine by Rivadavia, Las Heras, Carvalho e Mello, 
Santander, and Bolivar — distinguished leaders of three Hispanic 
American states in the days of their weakness and fancied in- 
security. In particular, the almost-forgotten case of the United 
States and Colombia in 1 824 furnishes a starting-point in a 
history of the applications of the Monroe Doctrine, for it was 
the first case in which the government of the United States in- 
terpreted that famous doctrine. It is obvious that the publi- 
cists who guided the destinies of the states of South America 
during the heroic age of their national history could not justly 
claim that the United States showed a disposition to stretch the 

Doctrine of Monroe. 

William Spence Robertson. 
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